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Grave Issues Raised 


By Sit-Down Strike 





Workers Charge General Motors 
with Failure to Recognize 
Union Rights 


MANAGEMENT IS ADAMANT 





Claims Workers Are Violating Prop- 
erty Rights by Occupying Com- 
pany Factories 





The General Motors strike, now more 
than a month old, has raised issues of 
such a vital nature as to make this par- 
ticular disturbance a broad national prob- 
lem. More is involved than the question 
of obtaining higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions on the part of the employees. 
More is involved than the right of workers 
to occupy the factories in a_ sit-down 
strike. More is involved than the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers on all working conditions. 
Behind the specific charges and counter- 
charges, the propaganda that has flowed 
from both sides, the threats and the plead- 
ings for public support, there is the broader 
question of what relationships should exist 
between capital and labor in our industrial 
civilization. In a word, all the various 
aspects of the so-called labor problem have 
been raised in the strike that has broken 
out in the automobile industry. 


Fundamental Issues 


Fundamental, indeed, are the issues that 
have arisen in this particular dispute. On 
the one hand, labor sees itself fighting for 
vital economic and social principles. It 
believes that, under existing conditions, eco- 
nomic stability can come to the country 
only if the income of the working class of 
the population is sufficiently increased to 
enable it to purchase all that industry and 
agriculture can produce. In order to make 
this gain, it feels that workers must be or- 
ganized into unions, that without such or- 
ganization workers are helpless in securing 
concessions from their employers. With 
industry organized into gigantic corpora- 
tions, each employing thousands, even hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, the in- 
dividual worker can get nowhere unless he 
is organized to bargain with his employer. 
As Walter Lippmann sees it, writing re- 
cently in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
the basic difficulty is 


... the failure of the management to real- 
ize that a corporation which employs over 
200,000 men in 35 communities is no ordinary 
industrial plant. Because of the distance 
which separates the central management from 
the workers, because of the complexity and 
the sheer size of the operations, the mainte- 
nance of good relations with labor is a very 
different problem from what it is in a small 
factory. To get on well with 200,000 Ameri- 
can citizens is not a matter of ordinary busi- 
ness management. It is like governing a large 
city. 


Without a strong organization, the work- 
ers contend, they are at the mercy of their 
employers. They have no protection against 
the loss of their jobs. They must accept 
whatever wages the company sees fit to 
pay; must work whatever hours it dic- 
tates. They have nothing to say about pol- 
icies that shall be adopted in the factories. 
The individual worker cannot go to his 
employer and demand changes and im- 
provements. Present industrial organiza- 
tion is such as to preclude the personal 


(Concluded on page 8) 





—Talburt in Washington News 
AND HIS CONTRACT HAS ELEVEN MONTHS TO GO! 








The Great Disaster 


Something of the enormity of the great disaster which has swept down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers may be realized when we note the fact that about one per cent of the 
nation’s population is directly and tragically affected by it. More than a million persons 
have either been driven from their homes or placed in immediate jeopardy of that terrible 
loss. Grief, anxiety, fear, hunger, cold, disease, and death have stalked through the valleys 
as farms, villages, and cities have been laid waste. The victims of disaster have displayed 
courage and poise such as only a great crisis can call forth. We, who are more fortunate, 
can express our sympathy in material and spiritual terms, but we cannot adequately share 
the heavy burden which has fallen upon so many of our fellow countrymen. 


The best that we can do is to resolve that whatever measures can insure against a 
recurrence of this tragedy, shall be adopted. In choosing plans of flood prevention we 
should not be niggardly. If a foreign enemy were invading our fertile and populous valleys 
every few years, killing our people, destroying their homes, ravishing their cities, and 
spreading disease, there would be a tremendous national uprising. The cry would go 
up that the foreign invader should be repulsed at any cost. Foreign invaders are not 
despoiling our land, but the hard hand of Nature has been drawn roughly across it, and 
truly civilized peoples are as ready to protect themselves against natural hazards or wrong- 
doing in their own ranks as they are to prevent foreign aggression. 

The prevention of flood loss and tragedy is a difficult but not an impossible task. It is 
not to be achieved quickly or by any simple process. The reforestation of denuded slopes 
will help, yet there were raging torrents through the valleys even in the days before man 
had cut down the forests or ploughed the fields. Let reforesting go forward, and along 
with it, let there be prevention through the building of dams and lakes which will hold 
back much of the water in the rainy seasons. Perhaps some of the low-lying lands should 
be permanently evacuated. That is a work of resettlement which the government should 
assist and supervise. The cities cannot be moved and should be protected by massive 
levees. Reforestation, resettlement, engineering projects, all these devices we may resort 
to, and we, as a nation, should gladly pay the cost. Meanwhile, we can contribute to the 
relief of the sufferers; we can support governmental plans for relief and protection; we 
can admire the rare courage shown by the afflicted populations, and we can assure them of 
the deep sympathy which we feel. 





Internal Conflicts 
Upset Japan, Russia 





Contrasting National Psychology 
Noted in Recent Events in 
Moscow and Tokyo 








IMPORTANT TURNING POINT 





Both Countries May Reshape Policies 
According to Outcome of Pres- 
ent Developments 





The attention of the world has been 
partially diverted lately from Spain and 
from rumors of war in western Europe by 
reports of strange things that have been 
happening in two great capitals farther to 
the east; Tokyo and Moscow. Both Japan 
and Russia have been shaken by internal 
difficulties; by troubles which are not 
readily understood by the people of other 
nations, but which are of first importance 
to the governments involved, and irdirectly 
to the rest of the world. 

In Japan there has been a cabinet 
crisis, but not one of the ordinary variety, 
in which ministers belonging to one party 
step out and ministers of another party 
step in without greatly changing govern- 
mental policies. The Japanese trouble 
is more deep seated than that. In many 
dispatches coming from Tokyo it has been 
described as a contest to determine whether 
Japan shall be democratic or fascist. It 
is not quite so simple as that, for the 
controversy which has upset the Tokyo 
cabinet and postponed the formation of 
another is many sided, and the forces which 
are at work in the inner political circles 
are extremely complex. It is clear, how- 
ever, that developments of far-reaching 
consequence are under way. The present 
situation can be better understood if it 
is studied against the background of con- 
flicting class and party interests in Japan. 


The Japanese Background 

Japan is a constitutional monarchy. The 
emperor has very great power, but the 
Diet, or lower house of parliament, which 
is elected by the people, has been grow- 
ing in authority. Its members are not 
very democratic, the two major parties, 
the Minseito and the Seiyukai, both being 
under the influence of the big business in- 
terests which control most of the great 
mass production industries. But, in a way, 
the Diet, and the political leaders who 
govern its action, may be said to represent 
the democratic forces. As the politicians, 
elected by the people, gain more power, 
the government becomes more like the 
western democracies, such as Great Britain. 

But the governmental system is not yet 
very fully democratized. The powers of 
the elected members of the Diet are 
sharply limited. The army has a place 
in the government unlike the place oc- 
cupied by the military forces of the 
western nations. The army is responsible 
not to parliament but to the emperor. With 
his consent it makes its own policies 
and decides what it shall do. The min- 
ister of war in the Japanese cabinet must 
be an active army officer, and the minister 
of the navy must be an active naval officer. 
If, at any time, the army and navy do 
not like the way the Diet is running things, 
they may refuse to take places in the 
cabinet. Then a new cabinet must be 
selected, or else the Diet is dissolved and 
a new election of members is held. 

Frequently there are disputes over na- 
tional policy between the party leaders, 
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the civilian members of the Diet, elected 
by the people, and the army leaders. 
Sometimes, of course, the two get along 
well enough together. We have seen that 
the politicians, leaders of the Diet, do 
the bidding of the big business classes 
and those whose votes are influenced by 
these classes. Now these great indus- 
trialists have usually been satisfied with 
the policies of the army. The army has 
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insisted upon expansion, upon building 
a strong, glorious Japan. It has called 
for the taking of Manchuria and Chinese 
lands. The big industrialists have usually 
been more moderate, and so have the 
political parties, which, as we have said, 
are very friendly to big business. At the 
same time these interests have not stood 
very stoutly in the way of the army’s 
policies. The business companies have 
gained trade in Manchuria and China and 
have secured profits from expansion. 


Recent Developments 


Lately, however, the wealthy, powerful 
classes have been worried by high taxes. 
Expansion, war, military and naval pre- 
paredness have cost money. Taxes have 
mounted until they have raised serious 
problems for industry. Furthermore, the 
businessmen have begun to wonder whether, 
in the long run, they might not gain more’ 
trade by cooperating in a more friendly 
fashion with Americans, British, Chinese, 
Russians, and others, instead of preparing 
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JAPAN’S NEW DIET BUILDING IN TOKYO 
The Japanese parliamentary system faces its greatest test in the confiict between civilian and military elements in the government. 


for war and making themselves objects of 
suspicion. So they are demanding that 
the government become more pacific. 

The present governmental crisis was 
brought about several days ago when the 
leader of the Seiyukai party made an 
attack upon the policies of the army. 
The army leaders became very angry 
and demanded that the Diet be dissolved. 
It was not dissolved, but the cabinet re- 
signed. It was necessary, then, for Em- 
peror Hirohito to appoint a new prime 
minister who, in turn, would name the 
other members of the cabinet. There was 
long delay in setting up a cabinet which the 
army would support. 

Before we go further, the fact should 
be brought out that the army is divided 
into two factions. The older officers are 
militaristic, imperialistic, and expansionist. 
They are responsible for the invasions of 
Manchuria and Chinese provinces. But 
they are not demanding any decided 
changes in the government or in Japanese 
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society. There is a young set of officers 
who are more extreme. They are more 
nearly in accord with ideas which, in the 
western nations, are called “fascist.””’ Many 
of them have come from the rural dis- 
tricts. They know that the peasants, 
farming little tracts of a few acres 
apiece, are in desperate condition, many 
of them without enough to eat. Like many 
of the peasants, these young officers blame 
the big industrialists for this. They want 
to reéstablish the old, simple agricultural 
society, and they think they can do it best 
by force. They do not like the moderniza- 
tion which has been going on so rapidly, 
that certain of the big Japanese cities look 
much like cities in Europe or America. 

The cabinet crisis is not yet definitely 
settled, but it appears that a moderate 
military leader, General Senjuro Hayashi, 
will head the cabinet. The outcome, tem- 
porarily at least, appears to be a com- 
promise, with the more conservative army 
elements retaining great power, but not 
complete authority; with the civilian poli- 
ticians still influential, but less so than the 
army in determining policies. 

Turning from Japan to Russia, we find 
evidence of widespread revolutionary ac- 
tivity, directed against the government of 


Dictator Stalin. The whole world has 
been puzzled by the dramatic trial of al- 
leged conspirators and traitors which re- 
cently came to an end in Moscow. Seven- 
teen leaders in Russia, men who have 
helped to make the revolution, have been 
convicted of plotting for the overthrow of 
the government; plotting with the Germans 
and the Japanese, archenemies of the 
Soviet régime. Thirteen of them have 
been sentenced to death. The leading 
figure among them, Karl Radek, brilliant 
Russian journalist, was let off with a 
10-year jail sentence. 


Russian Trials 


A similar trial was held last August with 
similar results. At the former trial, as 
at the recent one, the accused men con- 
fessed their crimes; confessed fully and 
dramatically to the charge of conspiring to 
kill Dictator Stalin and to overthrow the 
Moscow government. In both cases the 
conspiracy was traced to Leon Trotzky, 
who, with Lenin, led in the establishment 
of the Bolshevist government in Russia, 
but who is at present an exile in Mexico. 

What is the meaning of all this? There 
are many conflicting reports and views. 
Some think that the charges are false 
and that the accused men have been 
tortured into confession, or have con- 
fessed to save relatives from persecution. 
Others think it scarcely possible, however, 
that there should be such agreement among 
the defendants if they were not telling 
the truth. The trials are public, and such 
an experienced foreign correspondent as 
Walter Duranty of the New York Times, 
who has attended the trials, thinks that 








KARL RADEK 


the Soviet government has established the 
truth of its sensational charges. He says 
that Stalin, who was very fond of Radek, 
would not believe that his friend had 
plotted against him until Radek had made 
a complete confession of his guilt. 

The Washington Posi expresses the edi- 
torial opinion that the Russian Revolution 
has passed through certain stages similar 
to the successive periods of the French 
Revolution. Those in power at present 
wish to stop the revolution where it is and 
to develop more constructively. They 
want the government to continue to own 
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industry, of course, but they think that 
workers should be paid according to the 
kind and quality of work they do. Many of 
the leaders, however, want to go on with it, 
making it more radical. They do not like’ 
the fact that the Soviet government pays 
some workers more than others. They want 
to establish pure communism, with com- 
plete equality for all. They want, also, 
to spread revolution over the world. Trot- 
zky is of this group. He and his followers 
may be compared to Robespierre of the 
French Revolution. They are the ones 
who are now conspiring to overthrow the 
“moderates,” represented by Stalin. 


Socialism vs. Communism 


The New York Times, explaining edi- 
torially the conservative position which 
those in authority in Russia are now 
adopting (conservative in comparison with 
the demands of the Trotzkyites) quotes Mr. 
Troyanovsky, Russian ambassador to the 
United States, who says that the Russian 
Soviet system is socialistic rather than 
communistic. The editorial continues: 


The Communist principle, he contended, is 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” The Socialist principle 
he defined as “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” It is 
on the latter principle, he asserted, that the 
present Russian economic system operates. 

This is largely true. In the interests of 
increasing production, the Soviets have estab- 
lished increased pay for the more skilled and 
more productive workers. What is significant 
now is not the fact, which has been patent for 
a long time, but the new official insistence upon 
the fact. At one time Soviet spokesmen, ad- 
mitting that the government had so far intro- 
duced only socialism, held that this was merely 
a transitional stage preparatory to full com- 
munism. But now Mr. Troyanovsky points out 
that “Even as a slogan or as an aim, com- 
munism is not mentioned in the Constitution.” 
Still more significant is his assertion that “the 
most important problem in the world is not 
a struggle between capitalism and socialism, 
but the struggle between fascism and democ- 
racy.”’ Soviet spokesmen have told us hitherto 
that real democracy was impossible as long 
as capitalism was retained, and that capitalism 
inevitably required fascism as its last desperate 
protection. The reason for the present change 
in emphasis, if not in actual doctrine, is not 
mysterious. In its differences with Germany 
and Japan, Russia feels that it will need the 
sympathy and help of the great capitalist 
democracies, and must therefore picture her 
aims as being as much like theirs as possible. 
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Spainx Only limited military operations 
have been carried out on the Madrid front 
during the last month. For a week not 
a single shell was dropped into the city, 
and no effort has been made by the 
rebel forces to renew their offensive. This 
lull in the fighting has afforded observers 
an opportunity to weigh the possible out- 
come of the war. 

Opinion is unanimous that if the insur- 
gent army of General Franco receives no 
further aid from Italy and Germany, it 
cannot hope to be victorious. How long 
it will take the loyalist government to put 
down the rebellion is, of course, pure con- 
jecture. But one correspondent estimates 
that by spring the advantages will once 
again be heavily with the government 
and that only a few months will then be 
required to restore its authority. This 
opinion is based upon several factors. 

When the revolt broke out in July, 
those who rallied to the government’s aid 
were at best an undisciplined mob. At 
worst, they organized into independent 
bands, recognized no authority, and inter- 
fered with the cabinet’s attempt to main- 
tain some semblance of order. All that 
has now changed. They have come to rec- 
ognize the supreme need of military strat- 
egy and technique. They are themselves 
demanding a single unified leadership. And 
seven months of fighting has taught them 
that war is no lark. 

Of equal importance is the growing sup- 
port for the government among the mass 
of Spaniards. During the early stages of 


the war many of the people were sym- 
pathetic toward the rebels, believing them 
engaged in a righteous cause. But as foreign 





JUST TO MAKE CERTAIN 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


troops poured in from Italy and Germany 
and these rained disaster upon Spanish cities 
and destroyed half of Madrid, whatever 
sympathy for General Franco’s cause may 
have been entertained became shot through 
with doubts. The Spaniards quite openly 
resented having mercenaries from other 
lands come with their planes and reck- 
lessly shell civilians. 


Finally, there has been an _ increasing 
number of deserters from Franco’s army 
and the Valencia government has had the 
good sense to welcome them to its ranks. 


ee *€ 


Germany: With every German ordered 
to listen to his address on the radio, Chan- 
cellor Hitler, on the fourth anniversary 
of his rise to power, spoke to the Reich- 
stag for two hours, reviewing the ac- 
complishments of his régime and outlining 
its future foreign policy His talk had 
been keenly awaited in both France and 
England, where, it was hoped, he would 
reply to the recent appeals of both Premier 
Blum and Foreign Secretary Eden for 
German coéperation in Europe. 





SOVIET 
USSIA 


—From Christian Science Monitor 


FRIENDS 
The new accord between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia will have an important bearing on Balkan politics. 


The dictator’s words were regarded as 
conciliatory. Only when he referred to 
Russia and to communism was his tone 
perceptibly bitter. He denied that Ger- 
many was seeking to isolate herself from 
the European concert of nations, and 
pointed, as an index of her codperation, 
to the trade treaties with her neighbors 
and to the German-Japanese alliance 
against communism. Indeed, he emphasized 
that no longer would he repudiate treaties 
as he had been doing. There remained, 
he said, only one issue to be settled and 
that was the return to Germany of the 
colonies lost after the war. Once that had 
been accomplished, Germany would have 
markets for her manufactured goods and 
sources for raw materials. To those who 
argued that the colonies were valueless 
anyhow, he answered, “Why then do you 
keep them?” 

Hitler declared that there is nothing 
to keep France from being friendly with 
him, that he had no designs upon her 
territory. Germany will be willing to 
codperate further with other European 
powers, but any such codperation must 
leave Soviet Russia out. He will carry 
on only such relations with Moscow as 
may be necessary for trade. Finally, 
Hitler announced that Germany repudiated 
the admission of guilt for the World War 
that was implied in her signing of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Although the general tenor of his talk 
was not belligerent, the reaction in Eu- 
ropean capitals was not favorable. States- 
men felt that he offered nothing concrete 
to indicate his willingness to enter com- 
prehensive peace negotiations. And _ his 
refusal to have anything to do with Soviet 
Russia was especially ill received in Paris, 
where the Franco-Soviet pact is regarded 
as an indispensable part of French foreign 
policy. 


* * * 


Australia: Having recovered suffi- 
ciently from the depression to reduce in- 
come and sales taxes by $25,000,000, to in- 
crease measurably the salaries of govern- 
ment officials and the payments of old-age 
pensions, and still to have a bulging sur- 
plus in the treasury, Australia now finds 
her returning prosperity threatened by a 
trade war with Japan. Before the World 
War, it was Germany which dominated the 
markets of the South Pacific. Once de- 
prived of her advantageous position, Japan 
hastily stepped in. The factories of Osaka 
and Tokyo were just then at the height 
of their expansion, and in place of ex- 
pensive German manufactures they were 
able to supply the natives of the Pacific 
isles with cheap articles. Cameras were 
made to retail at 25 cents, and this in- 
cluded developing equipment. Cotton 


goods were sold to the natives at 10 cents 
per yard, bicycles for $5, fountain pens for 
12 cents. Despite their low cost, made 
possible by cheap labor in Japan, the 
articles were far from being inferior. Soon 
Australian merchants began also to trade 
in these Japanese manufactures, and local 
industries began to complain. As a con- 
sequence, the government put a ban on 
Japanese imports. Tokyo, not to be out- 
done, last year stopped buying Australian 
wool, causing a loss of $50,000,000 to 
Australian ranchers, and has_ intimated 
that she may also cease to import Austral- 
ian cereals. The government’ seems unable 
to decide what to do. Whatever course 
it determines to follow will involve eco- 
nomic hardship for one section of the 
population. 
* * * 


China: Among the many modern aspects 
of China that may be seized upon to 
illustrate her growing awareness of eco- 
nomic and social problems, none is more 
interesting than the development of the 
Chinese theater. Until the beginning of 
the century, the stage there followed the 
highly conventional music-drama with its 
soberly precise actors and quaintly color- 
ful themes. It doubtless succeeded ad- 
mirably in providing an escape from the 
monotony of living; but to the extent! 
that it was successful in this direction it 
was distant from reality. There are many 
Chinese who would by no means want 
to destroy this traditional theater, since 
it represents some of the best elements of 
their culture, but they frankly confess that 
it is inadequate to present-day demands. 
Consequently, they are giving every en- 
couragement to new trends on the stage. 
When the modern theater was first or- 








——S 
ganized by a group of students who had 
studied in the Occident, it presented 


translations of the works of Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Ibsen, and others. Their efforts 
were somewhat amateurish, and certainly 
unsuited to the Chinese temperament. But 
gradually there has evolved a modern 
Chinese drama which, with the support 
of liberals, has sought to convey to the 
masses the realities of political and eco- 
nomic life. One finds portrayed, for ex- 
ample, such themes as the struggle of 
tenant farmers with their landlords. 


* * * 


Yugoslavia: A treaty of friendship, 
recently concluded between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, removes from southeastern 
Europe one of the most threatening hot- 
beds of war. These two countries have 
several times fought with each other 
over territorial questions, and their mutual 
hatred determined to some extent the 
political alignments in Europe. It was 
Yugoslavia’s fear of aggression by Bul- 
garia and her allies that previously turned 
the Belgrade government to Czechoslovakia 
and Roumania for support. Yugoslavia 
seemed isolated on every side. Her re- 
lations with Italy were strained. Hungary 
had not ceased to plot for her territory, and 
there were secret terroristic societies oper- 
ating within her borders to overthrow the 
government. The agreement with Bulgaria 
changes all that, for it brings Yugoslavia 
within that circle of powers which is under 
the influence of Mussolini. Moreover, it 
may possibly destroy the Little Entente 
which is France’s single medium of influ- 
ence in eastern Europe. This bloc of powers 
centering around Czechoslovakia, was 
formed following the World War to pre- 
vent Hungary from seeking territorial revi- 
sion. As long, then, as Yugoslavia feared 
that Hungary might seek to recover her 
lost territory, membership in the Entente 
was a safeguard for her. Now she may 
have little purpose in continuing such mem- 
bership, since it can only involve her in 
the disputes of Czechoslovakia. 
* 1” *~ 

France: The population of France, as 
shown by the 1936 census figures just 
given out, is 40,905,968. This is an in- 
crease of only 71,045 over the 1931 figures, 
showing the effect of France’s birth rate, 
one of the lowest in all Europe. At the 
same time, the foreign population declined 
by 437,416, leaving only about 2,453,507 
aliens in the country. Many of these are 
Workers in French heavy industry, others 
are representatives of international busi- 
ness firms, artists, and retired persons of 
some means. Paris, the country’s metrop- 
olis, has a population of 2,829,746, and 
there are in France 16 other cities with 
populations over 100.000. 
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MUSSOLINI THROWS A PARADE 
When dictatora are visited by important personages from other countries it is customary to make an 


impressive display of their armed atrength through the parading of treeps. 


When German General 


Goering visited Mussolini he was treated to this sight. 
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“MERELY PAYING HIS RESPECTS” 
This was the statement made by Walter Runciman, British cabinet member and trade expert (center) as he 


visited Secretary of State Hull (right) in company with 


British Ambassador Ronald Lindsay (left.) There 


were reasons to believe, however, that Anglo-American trade was an important topic of discussion. 


Farm Parity 


Should prices be high, or should they be 
low? Which will bring prosperity and eco- 
nomic stability? Economists have long dis- 
agreed on this question, some contending that 
only through rising prices can we have pros- 
perity, and others, notably the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, that economic prog- 
ress will result only from gradually declining 
prices. 

Whatever may be the merits of these argu- 
ments, it is an undeniable fact that the dis- 
proportionate price level between agricultural 
products and industrial products has for years 
been a serious problem in the United States. 
Long before the depression, farm prices were 
seriously out of balance with industrial prices. 
Thus, the farmer was at a distinct disad- 
vantage. He had to pay high prices for his 
farm implements and other industrial goods, 
whereas he received low prices for the goods 
he sold. 

When the Roosevelt administration came 
into office, it undertook to correct this mal- 
adjustment by means of curtailing the output 
of farm products and paying the farmers for 
taking some of their lands out of cultivation. 
The primary objective was to restore the 
“parity” which had existed between agricul- 
tural and industrial prices before the serious 
depression which hit agriculture in the early 
twenties. 

Now, this parity has been restored, accord- 
ing to figures made public a few days ago by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Not since 1925 has such a favorable relation- 
ship existed. 


New Housing Needs 


In its recently published study of “The 
Recovery Problem in the United States,” the 
Brookings Institution pointed out that, not 
counting rebuilding and new building on the 
farms, something like $4,000,000,000 a year 
will need to be spent yearly for the next five 
years to bring the housing facilities of this 
country up even to the 1929 level. This would 
be about three times the amount spent for this 
purpose in 1936, and more than five times the 
average amount for the last five years. The 
opinion of leading businessmen, as reported in 
a recent issue of the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, is that housing contruction in 1937 will be 
considerably larger than it was in 1936—which 
was well above 1935—but that it will not 
reach the level set by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Not even the perennially optimistic New 
York financier, Mr. Frank Vanderlip, thinks 
that this coming year will see as much build- 
ing as is needed to make up for the ac- 
cumulated shortage of the past seven years, to 
provide for the growth of population, and to 
replace the buildings which have been torn 
down. “If we built as many houses in pro- 
portion to our population as England has built 
in the last three years, we would erect 900,000 
a year. We ought to do half that many, per- 
haps,” he says. But the Brookings report 
said that even to catch up we would need 
900,000 new housing units a year for the 
years 1937-1941. 


In the face of this housing shortage, much 
attention is being given to the question of 
providing “ready-made” houses of steel, glass, 
and other materials which can be sold cheaply 
because they will be manufactured on a mass 
production basis. Some really remarkable 
results already have been secured in making 
standard parts and then fitting them together 
in various forms to suit individual wishes. 
Architects and others who have been working 
on the problem express the view that before 
many more years there will be a boom in mass 
production of housing units comparable to 
that which has come in the automobile in- 
dustry in the last decade. 


Cotton Credits 


Arrangements have just been completed 
whereby Italy will be allowed to buy up to 
500,000 bales of cotton in this country on 
credit provided through the United States 
Export-Import Bank. Between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000 will be involved in the trans- 
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action, of which the bank will furnish up to 
$3,600,000. The credits are to be repaid in 
nine months. This transaction is especially 
interesting not so much because of the amount 
of money involved, as because it may set a 
precedent for other credits for the purchase of 
commodities in this country. By the terms 
of the Johnson Act, loans to foreign govern- 
ments which are in default on debts to this 
country are illegal. Officials of the Export-Im- 
port Bank hold that this arrangement with 
Italy does not violate that law because the 
agreement is for ordinary commercial credits, 
not for a loan. If this precedent stands, there 
may easily be a sudden rush of requests for 
similar arrangements with other countries 
for the sale of American commodities. 


Trying It Out 


The last election seemed to make Town- 
sendism “as extinct as the dinosaur,” to quote 
one reporter, but the ideas of Dr. Townsend 
again are stirring up political excitement in 
Washington and Oregon. The lower houses 
of the legislature in both Washington and 
Oregon, in fact, recently sent memorials to 
Congress asking it to put into effect Dr. 
Townsend’s proposal that every person over 
65 be given $200 a month on condition that 
he spend all of it within the month. The new 
flurry of interest started when the little Wash- 
ington town of Chelan decided to try the idea 
out. An unemployed orchard worker was 
selected to be the experimentee. He was 
given $200, and the promise of the same 
amount each month for some months provided 
he spent it all during the month it was re- 
ceived. The money was specially marked, 
and each one who handled one of the bills was 
supposed to mark the date it had passed 
through his hands. Every storekeeper paid 
two cents on each dollar of the money that 
was turned in to him on a purchase, thereby 
paying what amounted to a sales tax, the 
receipts from which would be used to make 
up the $200 a month. The first thing this 
lucky 65-year-older did was to buy a new stove. 
Then he had a hair cut, shine, and all the 
“trimmings” at a barber shop—and his wife 
had a complete beauty treatment. He had 
spent $150 of the first $200 within a week. 
Another Washington town, Brewster, has taken 
up the idea, and it is reported that inquiries 
asking for details have come in from 28 
states. Up to date, the results have shown 
that the sales “taxes” do not bring in enough 
to keep the scheme going. 


Revenue Increases 


In his plans for dealing with governmental 
finances in such a way as to balance the 
budget before long, President Roosevelt has 
relied a good deal on the expectation that the 
increase in business all over the country will 
bring increased revenue to the government so 
that additional taxes would not be necessary. 
A report of the federal internal revenue re- 
ceipts for the last six months of 1936 shows 
that this expectation well might be realized. 
Internal revenue income for this period was 
$1,864,000,000. This was $267,128,000 more 
than for the same period last year, or an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. Income taxes were 
$695,042,000, or $138,714,000 more than in 
the last half of 1936. Liquor taxes paid 
$325,169,000, and tobacco taxes, $280,647,- 
000. Both of these showed substantial in- 
creases. 


Sampling Public Opinion 


Is public opinion on the side of the strikers 
or on the side of the management in the much- 
discussed General Motors strike? The Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion undertook to 
answer this question in one of its recent polls 
sampling public opinion. Of the votes taken, 
it was discovered that 53 per cent sympa- 
thized with the company, while 47 per cent 
sided with the strikers. It is a significant 
fact, however, that 28 per cent of the total 
persons polled had not yet made up their 


minds. Which side this group will favor when 
it finally makes up its mind will be an im- 
portant factor. If the Institute’s poll rp 
flects an accurate sampling of public opinion 
on the strike issue, its results are likely to 
be significant because in any major labor 
disturbance, public opinion has a vital, if no, 
determining, influence upon the final outcome 
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A second poll of the Institute of Public 


Opinion has been taken on the question off" 


compulsory fingerprinting for all citizens. 
This question has been raised as a result of 
the need for reliable identification of all per- 
sons who come under the Social Security Act. 
It has been held that. fingerprinting is a much 
surer means of identification than photograph- 
ing, and it is used by the federal government, 
by many private banks, and by a number of 
businesses. Opposition to compulsory finger- 
printing has been raised in many quarters on 
the ground that such identification records 
might be used by the government to interfere 
with civil liberties. According to the Insti- 











The United States Navy gets ready for the longest im 
from San Diego, California, to Hawaii. Twelve hed 


tute’s poll, however, this latter group is in @ 
minority, as 68 per cent of those polled voted 
in favor of compulsory fingerprinting. 


Passing the Buck 


It was to be expected that during the de- 
pression private philanthropy—contributions 


to churches, hospitals, charities, etc. —would ¢ G 


drop off because of the shrinkage of private 
income. It was likewise to be expected that 
with recovery contributions would again rise 
to their predepression levels. Such 4 trend 
is not to be noticed, however, as contributions 
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hen to philanthropy were smaller in 1936 than in 
im- funy year since 1925. High income taxes can- 
re. fot be responsible for the decline, since the law 
ion forovides that persons may contribute as much 
to fas 15 per cent of their income to philanthropy 
bor {without being taxed. The deeper reason for 
not {ihe drop is, according to the magazine Today: 
me.{ Behind the decline in private philanthropy is 
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lic | probably the widespread feeling that government 
has taken over many of the functions of private 
institutions and is spreading their cost over the 
‘| whole population through taxes. Implications of 
of | this changing attitude are profound. It may be 
er- | perfectly sound to argue that all such things as 
ct, | bospital service, poor relief, and education should 
be socialized, that it is not fair for society to 
fry upon the generosity of the few for benefits to 
h- | all. But if this feeling spreads, the problems of a 
nt, | tansition period will be serious and painful. 


«- Walter Damrosch 


rds | On January 30, one of America’s best-known 
ere conductors and commentators, Walter Dam- 
tosch, celebrated his 75th birthday. This year 
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r patoreanie mass aircraft operation ever attempted, 
line” the Navy’s Patrol Squadron Six, were sched- 


a} ¥ill also mark his 51st year of service as 
ed } conductor, Although all may not be agreed 
on Mr. Damrosch’s qualities as a musician, no 
one can deny that as the innovator of radio 
lecture-concerts, he has made a great contri- 
bution to the spread of interest in musical 
Classics among the masses of our people. 

ns} Damrosch came to the United States from 
Id Germany at the age of nine; he had already 
displayed a talent for music and soon made 
iS way into orchestral conducting. His first 
great achievement was to popularize the music 
of Richard Wagner, who was then almost un- 
hown to American audiences. During the 
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4 Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


World War, he developed, like so many 
naturalized citizens, into an ardent patriot 
and was active in organizing bands for the 
army. Since the conclusion of his work with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in 1927, 
he has been musical counsel to the National 
Broadcasting Company. It is there that he 
has earned his greatest claim to fame. His 
concerts for children and for older beginners 
in music were the first to recognize the great 
possibilities of the radio in musical education. 


Seamen’s Strike 


The three months’ strike of seven seamen’s 
unions, which has paralyzed Pacific shipping 
and kept 40,000 men from work, seemed last 
week about to be ended by a vote on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the strike should be 
called off. Since both seamen and shippers 
appeared to be tired of the strike, it was 
likely that an overwhelming majority of the 
votes cast by the strikers would favor return 
to work. Results of the voting were expected 
to be known about February 4. For the 
present, a wage agreement concluded last 
September will be continued to the end of 
1937, but leaders of seamen are convinced 
that shippers will raise seamen’s wages rather 
than risk another strike like this one, which is 
estimated to have cost around $7,000,000 per 
day. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, negotiations are 
in progress to return striking eastern seamen to 
work as well. 


Public Administration 


Harvard University has announced that Mr. 
Lucius N. Littauer has donated $2,000,000 to 
the university for use in the establishment of 
a school of public administration. Plans for 
the organization of the new school were drawn 
up by a special commission which was headed 
by President Dodds of Princeton. This step 
may be taken as a sign of the widespread in- 
terest which has been aroused throughout the 
country in the creation of a career civil serv- 
ice. 
For the remainder of this year, no students 
will be admitted to the new course, but con- 
ferences will be held between professors and 
men in actual contact with problems of gov- 
ernment administration. When courses begin 
next fall, there will be two types of students, 
men without practical experience who have 
recently graduated from college and young 
men who are already in government service; 
the latter will be on leave of absence to take 
the year’s training course. It is hoped that 
the presence of some experienced men among 
the student body will help to concentrate at- 
tention on the general problems which face 
all administrators. The course will be neither 
theoretical nor will it aim to prepare men 
technically for any particular position. Em- 
phasis will be placed on government adminis- 
tration as a career and as a social service. 


Peace Conference 


The meetings of the twelfth Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War closed in Chicago 
on January 29. The conference was attended 
by some 600 delegates, many of whom are 
prominent in academic circles or active in 
peace work. The program included broadcasts 
of three-cornered discussions of American 
foreign policy, designed to stimulate thought 
rather than to dictate conclusions. 

The program finally adopted by the confer- 
ence, at its closing session, favored a neu- 
trality policy combining the “cash and carry” 
plan and discretionary embargoes on raw 
materials to be applied against the aggressor 
nation only. The aggressor would be deter- 
mined in codperation with the League of 
Nations. Renewal of the President’s authority 
to conclude bilateral trade agreements and 
ratification of the conventions signed at the 
Buenos Aires Conference last December were 
also recommended. National minorities and 
national defense were made subjects for 
further study. 
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Entraining from Fort Belvoir, Virginia, for the devastated flood area near Louisville. 
b 


Fully equipped, even to 


oats, the army played a heavy part in the rescue work and in the general relief of suffering. 


The decision to support discretionary power 
was reached only after heated debate, during 
which some enthusiastic and sincere pacifists 
as well as some persons interested only in 
keeping the United States clear of European 
entanglements upheld the case for mandatory 
embargoes. Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association, who 
was among those favoring discretionary power, 
presents his case in, “Chaos or Reconstruc- 
tion,” a pamphlet just published. Embargoes 
against all belligerents will in no case be 
maintained, he contends, and it is better that 
the weight of American influence should be on 
the side of the victim of aggression from the 
outset. This view has more recently gained 
support in many liberal circles, where it is 
argued that American absence from the League 
has measurably subtracted from that body’s 
effectiveness. It is particularly emphasized 
by progressive opinion that discretionary 
power would permit the United States to throw 
its support to European democracy if it 
should be threatened by an advancing wave of 
fascism. 











THE ISLAND OF LOST SOULS 
—Cargill in Scranton Times 














I DISLIKE THIS SIT-DOWN BUSINESS 
—Elderman in Washington Post 
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“English locomotives will be named after birds.” 
It will be hard to convince the auto wreck sur- 
vivor that he ran into a robin. 

—Boston EveNtInG TRANSCRIPT 

It has been Florida’s experience that when 
stocks go up, winter visitors come down. 

—Miami HeErALp 

There is a movie called “After the Thin Man.” 
If this idea turns out all right, we may soon 
expect “Mr. Deeds Goes to Another Town.” 

—NeEw YorKER 

Mrs. Barber—How does it happen, Mr. Schmit- 
zer, that you sent me only 11 oranges when I 
ordered a dozen? 

Grocer Schmitzer—You see, Mrs. Barber, one 
of them was bad and I knew you wouldn’t want 
it, so I threw it away. —Windsor Star 

Five brothers, separated for 21 years, met by 
chance in Los Angeles the other day. Stranger 
yet was the fact that not one of them remarked 
that this is a small world after all. 

—Cleveland Pirain DEALER 





A congressman is right in resenting unjust 
criticism of the United States by foreigners. 
That is distinctly a privilege of the American 
citizen. —Grand Island INDEPENDENT 





A Norfolk, Virginia, man is 102 years old, and 
has never had a doctor. Still, he must be tired 
of eating apples. —Ponca City NEws 

An inventor says he has perfected a machine 
which will think. If so, this will be one machine 
that ‘won’t throw many people out of work. 

—Washington Post 





In some respects the idea of fingerprinting 
children seems to be a good one. At least it will 
settle the question as to who used the guest towel 
in the bathroom. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 


A new-type carburetor is said to allow autos 
to get 200 miles on a gallon of gasoline, making 
it unnecessary to fill the tank while seeking a 
parking spot. —Goshen News-DeMocraT 





“The moon throws back radio waves to the 
earth,” says a scientist. Who can blame it? 
—Huv  Morist 
“Have you asked your husband’s advice about 
it?” 
“Not yet, but I’m going to as soon as I can 
decide what I intend to do.” 
—CuRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor 
“There is a fortune awaiting anyone who will 
devise a way of keeping ice off a plane’s wings,” 
says an airline official. Wouldn’t keeping the plane 
in a steamheated hangar during the cold weather 
turn the trick? —Washington Post 





It may be, as one writer says, that the motorcar 
has made no headway on the farm, but it cer- 
tainly makes every chicken think it lives on the 
other side of the road. —London Humorist 

A taxi driver in New York is hailed as a poetic 
genius. It is not impossible, but we should like 
to have a city inspector check the meter. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 

College exams are condemned by a Boston Uni- 
versity professor. In this stand he may not have 
anybody in agreement with him excepting the 
entire student bodies on every campus in the 
United States. —Cleveland PLtain DEALER 
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| Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Effects of War on Civilian Populations 


OO frequently, the study of wars is 

confined to military strategy, political 
and economic causes and consequences upon 
nations, realignment of classes or political 
groups, and the destruction of property. 
All these aspects are part of the picture 
and should be studied, along with the! 
fundamental causes, so far as they are dis- 
cernible. But they are only part of 
the story and one should not overlook 
that other feature: the effect of war 
upon civilian populations and national 
psychologies. 

It is a significant fact that following the 
Civil War and following the World War, 
the United States underwent profound 
changes in national psychology, which, 
viewed from the perspective of history, 
had as telling effect upon the nation as 
anything which happened at the front. It 

is is likewise significant 
os 1 that these chapters 
i “"™ in American history 
i #% sare among the most 
See a = =8§=— disgraceful in all the 
annals of our national 
development. But 
before we take up the 
two cases in point, 
let us examine some 
of the basic causes of 
the great social up- 
heavals and psycho- 
logical maladjust- 
ments which befall the civilian populations 
of nations in the postwar periods. 
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Propaganda 


In order to win popular support, govern- 
ments must resort to every conceivable 
device to whip up public enthusiasm. The 
campaign of propaganda becomes a verita- 
ble crusade. The public at home is con- 
vinced that it is fighting a holy war against 
a vile and barbaric enemy. The enthusiasm 
thus stirred creates an abnormal psychol- 
ogy and subjects the population to an 
emotional strain unknown in time of 
peace. As a result, critical judgment gives 
way to mass hysteria. The wildest sort 
of rumors are accepted as facts. Mental 
attitudes becomes seriously warped, as the 
people are more and more infected with 
hatred, distrust, and even inhuman cruelty. 


Only those who have experienced at first 
hand this hysterical wartime psychology 
are able to appreciate its full import. Nor 
is a state of normal psychology naturally 
restored at the conclusion of the war. For 
a time, peace itself is considered an ab- 
normal state of affairs, and the public must 
once more adjust to new conditions. The 
immediate reaction is more likely than not 
to be a feeling of disgust and defeat. Con- 
ventional standards of conduct are dis- 
carded. Life has come to be regarded as 
being so dangerous in wartime that one is 
likely to adopt a defeatist attitude: to live 
as fully as possible in the short time that is 
allotted to us. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to read 
that during the post-Civil War period and 
the post-World War years, the United 
States underwent great social upheavals. 
In both instances, not only were those in 
high office deeply affected, but society as 
a whole let down the bars and went on new 
roads of behavior. It is not without rea- 
son that a noted historian has referred to 
the scandals of the Grant administrations 
as “the nadir of national disgrace.” Nor 
are the strong epithets used to describe the 
malfeasance of the Harding administration 
without justification in fact. 

We need not here relate all the public 
scandals of the Grant administration. 
They are found in every history text. 
Graft, fraud, dishonesty, and corruption 
were found in public offices, high and low, 
from cabinet officers to petty politicians. 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
noted with shame and disgust the instances 
that had been called to his attention during 


the Grant administration. Among other 
things, he declared: “When the greatest 
railroad of the world, binding together the 
continent and uniting the two great seas 
which wash our shores, was finished, I have 
seen our national triumph and exaltation 
turned to bitterness and shame by the 
unanimous reports of three committees of 
Congress .. . that every step of that mighty 
enterprise had been taken in fraud. I have 
heard in the highest places the shameless 
doctrine avowed by men grown old in 
public office that the true way by which 
power should be gained in the Republic is 
to bribe the people with offices created for 
their service. ... I have heard that sus- 
picion haunts the footsteps of the trusted 
companions of the President.” 


Harding Scandals 


No less apt than the appellation given 
to the Grant administration is that which 
one of our leading journalists, William 
Allen White, has given to the Harding 
régime. He declared that it marked “the 
zero hour of our courage and faith.” Like 
Grant, Harding was one of our weaker 
Presidents. Personally honest, he was be- 
trayed by his closest friends. The gov- 
ernment was filled with men who were 
unscrupulous, dishonest, and corrupt. The 
oil scandals are not the only mark upon its 
record. Many high government officials 
of the time were proved to have been in- 
volved in shady deals. 

Corruption of government officials was 
perhaps the great symbol of the prevailing 
national psychology of the two periods. 
Never before had the country been per- 
meated by such a wave of crass material- 
ism. Private industry and finance were 
likewise guilty of dishonest practices. 
Both periods were marked by reckless 
speculation, which were partly responsible 
for the crashes which came in 1873 and 
1929. Banking practices were marked by 
graft and corruption. Both periods were 
eras dominated by the get-rich-quick psy- 
chology. Many of the new financiers 
and industrialists, without any cultural or 
educational background, became ostenta- 
tious in their display of wealth. The same 
money psychology seeped through the eco- 
nomic structure, although those who shared 
in the great haul were few and far between. 
For the masses, neither period was in any 
sense an era of prosperity. 

It was the collapse of the economic 
bubble which in both postwar experiences 
had a sobering effect upon the people. 
While the Harding scandals caused hardly 
a ripple of public indignation at the time— 
the people being too absorbed in getting 
rich quick—in later years there was serious 
questioning of basic standards. Demands 
for greater equality and greater social 
justice rose up in the land as the people 
realized how insecure were the foundations 
upon which they had built their hopes. 
Both experiences marked the end of an 
era. What happened in the first case is 
now a matter of historical record. What 
will happen in the second is only now in 
the making. 
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All Tragedy 


“Rose Deeprose,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50). 


N “Rose Deeprose” Miss Kaye-Smith 

achieves a moving tale of four human 
beings helplessly caught in a maze of 
tragic events. The central character, Rose, 
inadvertently causes the death of her 
mother, an event which leads to a series 
of disastrous developments culminating in 
her being charged with the killing of her 
only child, a death which is also accidental. 
It is a book which shows how baneful cir- 
cumstances can warp the life of an in- 
dividual. 


Source of Floods 


“Little Waters: Their Use and Rela- 
tion to the Land,” by H. S. Person. 
With the Co-operation of E. Johnston 
Coil and Robert T. Beall (Washing- 
ton: Superintendent of Documents. 15 
cents). 


HOUGH prepared as a committee re- 

port to Congress, this monograph is an 
admirable study, rendered the more timely 
by the flood in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. This flood, like that of last year, 
and the droughts of 1934 and 1936, is 
seriously engaging the concern of federal 
officials. And quite properly so; for aside 
from their obvious toll in lives and prop- 
erty, these disasters threaten ruin to valu- 
able lands. Should they recur with the 
regularity of recent years, vast areas will 
ultimately be made unfit for cultivation. 

It need not be so. No reckless force of 
nature, as Mr. Person lucidly argues, is re- 
sponsible wholly for drought and flood. 
Nature has evolved her own balance of soil 


and water. Over our continent she has 
scattered numberless bodies of small 
waters; ponds, creeks, and springs. Where 


the soil is covered with vegetation or 
timber, the water nourishes these growths 
and is itself absorbed into the soil, con- 
stantly repeating this cycle. But suppose 
forest lands are denuded or farms are 
planted with crops that make absorption 
of water by the soil difficult, then the water 


obviously runs off to creeks, the creeks 
swell rivers, and there are the makings of 
a costly flood. Moreover, as these waters 
pour into the sea, the atmosphere is like- 
wise robbed of its source of rain. Space 
prevents a more detailed account of this 
process. But students will find it an ab- 
sorbing subject, treated in this booklet 
with intelligence and clarity. 


Tolstoy’s Last Days 


“The Final Struggle: Being Countess 
Tolstoy’s Diary for 1910.” Edited by 
S. L. Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer 
Maude (New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50). 


N A dank October dawn in 1910, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, Russia’s fore- 
most writer, hastily gathered his belongings 
and fled the home where for 48 years he 
had lived with his wife. More than one 
biographer has been puzzled by that de- 
parture. Did Tolstoy leave because he felt 
his life on the estate to be inconsistent with 
his simple ideals and with his frequent de- 
nunciation of those who lolled in comfort 
while millions of their fellow beings were 
poverty stricken? But then, he had been 
decrying such conditions for 30 years. It 
must have seemed a singularly belated ef- 
fort to practice what he preached. Had 
he, until that moment, been insincere? 
The answer to these questions may be 
found in this diary. There can be no 
doubt, whatever, of Tolstoy’s sincerity. 
Time and again he wanted to divide his 
fortune among the neighboring peasants, 
himself content to retire to some humble 
shelter. But always he was kept from 
doing so by his wife, who insisted that 
their children must be provided for. It 
was with painful reluctance that he yielded 
to her pleas and steeled himself to accept 
a situation that was untenable. But though 
Tolstoy gave in to his wife in this important 
matter, she regarded him with suspicion. 
The year 1910 was an endless succession of 
recriminations, hysterical fits, and threats 
of suicide. By the middle of October, life 


for the writer was intolerable; and that was 
why he fled. Nine days later, he died. 
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Political bosses and machines in American politics. 


What is the 


source of a machine’s strength? How can this strength 


be effectively challenged? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THe AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: What have you been reading this 
week, John; anything so interesting and 
important that we ought to know about it? 

John: Yes, I have read an article in the 
February Forum which seemed both inter- 
esting and important to me. It is written 
by Ralph Coghlan, an editorial writer on 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and it is a de- 
scription of Boss Pendergast, whom he 
calls “King of Kansas City, Emperor of 
Missouri.” 

Mary: I am really not so much inter- 
ested in local characters. I’d rather study 
the career of some national figure. I am 
more concerned about the politics of the 
entire nation than about the situation in 
any of the cities or states. 

John: I think you don’t quite understand 
the significance of a career like that of Tom 
Pendergast. He operates in Kansas City 
and Missouri, to be sure, but he is a typical 
party boss. One who studies him learns 
something about bosses and how they oper- 
ate, and how they control politics. I am 
interested in him, not merely as the man 
who happens to rule one of our American 
cities, but as a sample of something which 
is to be found in nearly every large city of 
the country and in some of the smaller 
ones. A particular party boss may not 
exert a great national influence, but bossism 
in general does, and we can understand it 
only by studying concrete instances of it. 
Arthur Krock, the well-known Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
calls Pendergast “the most powerful boss 
in America and one of the most interesting 
citizens of America.” 

Charles: I think, then, that we should 
be interested in him, John. From what you 
have said it seems that he has a powerful 
influence, practically a controlling influence, 
in the politics of Kansas City and the whole 
state of Missouri. How does he manage to 
exercise so much power? 

John: Yes, according to this article, he 
comes very close to being the ruler of his 
city. He is a sort of American-type dicta- 
tor. As to the way he maintains himself in 
power, the author of this article says that 
for one thing his machine stuffs the ballot 
boxes. In the last presidential election, he 
says, a vote of 41,805 was cast in two 
wards, the total population of which, in- 
cluding men, women, children, and 
infants, was but 38,401. Let me 
read from the article: "ial 


We know that in the last Kansas 
City mayoralty election, when a 
group of independent citizens at- 
tempted to defeat the machine can- 
didate, corruption and brutal force 
decided the issue. As Jesse W. Bar- 
rett, Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in the recent election, told a 
Kansas City audience: 

“We all remember the pictures of 
the hospital wards filled with men 
who were broken and bruised by the 
gangsters who assaulted them at the 
polls. You remember that flood of 
fraudulent votes. You were bap- 
tized in blood, but the contest was 
won by the machine. The score was 
four murders, two hundred assaults, 
and one hundred thousand felonies.” 

We know that the Pendergast ma- 
chine enjoys all the political patron- 
age in Kansas City and Jackson 
County, but that is only a small part 
of the machine’s perquisites. It con- 
trols state and city contracts. It 
sells the construction materials which 
go into public buildings. It can, if 
it wishes, exercise a virtual monop- 
oly of Kansas City’s liquor busi- 
hess and its soft-drink business. The 
jackals of the machine enjoy the 
slot-machine, dice, roulette, and pros- 


titution rackets—and a Pr»risian who recently 
visited Kansas City described it as the wicked- 
est city he had ever seen. There is hardly a 
phase of Kansas City’s life untouched by 
this monstrous outfit. 





You will understand, of course, that I 
am not making these charges against the 
Pendergast machine. Personally, I know 
nothing about it. I am merely telling you 
what this St. Louis editor says of it in the 
Forum article. 

Mary: But I still don’t understand why 
the people of Kansas City accept such a 
rule. Why do they not overthrow this 
machine? 

John: I think you can understand that 
better if I read a little further from the 
article: 


Do the citizens complain? Well, many of the 
outstanding ones do business with the machine 
or by its favor. They are mum if, indeed, 
they are not the machine’s apologists. Others 
cry out, and are intimidated. Their assess- 
ments are raised. Their buildings are found 
defective. 

The wife of the pastor of the Broadway 
Baptist Church believed the youth of the 
city corrupted by the gambling joints. She 
carried her complaint to the city manager—a 
Pendergast devotee, of course. He told her 
the place to teach morals was in the home; 
the government had nothing to do with it. 
But that was not the end. Subsequently the 
woman was threatened and abused until she 
was forced to flee from the city for her safety. 

A preacher undertook to inveigh against 
the machine. A parishioner of his owned a 
chain of stores. One day this man was told 
his permit to do business had been revoked. 
He inquired the reason. “We do not like your 
minister,” he was told. “Change your minister 
and you will get your permit back.” Other 
members of the congregation had their assess- 
ments increased. Some were trebled. “Change 
your minister,” these persons were told when 
they complained. 


So you see it is not safe to make any 
effective protest. 

Charles: But I don’t believe that is 
the whole story. There must be a better 
side to Pendergast and his machine, or 
American citizens would find a way to over- 
throw it. 

John: Yes, it appears that Pendergast, 
like other successful bosses, does a great 
deal of good to many people. He helps 
those who are in need and gets them under 
obligation to him. That is one way that 
he obtains votes. Mr. Pendergast himself, 
in response to a question by his interviewer, 
the author of the Forum article, said: 


I function year in and year out. I don’t 


wait until three weeks before the election. 
I’m working all the time. I’m kind to people 
because I like to be. I never give an argument 
when a man comes in for a dollar and wants 
help. Maybe he’s having an argument with 
his wife he wants settled—you’d be surprised 





—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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how many men come in to get things like 
that fixed up. Maybe he wants a job. 
always go out of my way to help. 

So you believe it is the function of the 
head of a political organization to help peo- 
ple? 

What’s the government for if it isn’t to 
help people? They’re interested only in local 
conditions, not about the tariff or the war 
debts. They want consideration for their 
troubles in their own house, across the street 
or around the corner. Something like paving, 
a water main, police protection, consideration 
for a complaint about taxes. They vote for 
the fellow who gives it to them. We never ask 
about their politics. We know pretty well 
how they’ll vote after we help them. 


_Mary: I am interested in knowing what 
kind of man a boss of this kind is person- 
ally. What about his private life? 


John: Let me quote again from the 
article: 


He spends the afternoon at business and 
then repairs to his home in a fashionable 
section of Kansas City. Unlike his office, the 
boss’s home is handsome and richly furnished. 
No importunate callers follow the boss there. 
Even his key men dare not telephone or drop 
in. In the bosom of his family, consisting of 
a wife, a son, and two daughters, his privacy 
is inviolate. 

Perhaps he will take an afternoon drive 
through the countryside with one of his daugh- 
ters. But nine o’clock will find him in bed 
against a five o’clock rising to go through the 
grind once again at 1908 Main Street. No 
good fellowship. No late conferences. No 
carousing. No liquor. A monk in a mon- 
astery could maintain no more Spartan an 
existence. 


Charles: I am more interested in what 
can be done about boss rule. You know 
that we have a boss not unlike this picture 
of Pendergast in our own city. What can 
we do to reduce his power? 

John: Nothing, perhaps. There have 
always been political bosses, and possibly 
there always will be. They cost us a lot 
of money, for many of them do not 
hesitate to feather their nests and the nests 
of their friends. But they do often give us 
fairly efficient administrations—street and 
park and school improvements, and the like. 
We pay for all these things, for in addition 
to the actual cost there must be a profit 
or a commission to the party leaders, but 
nevertheless we usually get a government 
which we can at least endure and in some 
cases one that is pretty good. Perhaps we 
will go on accepting such conditions. 

Charles: I don’t like to think that we 
will. If all, or nearly all, citizens were well 
educated, wouldn’t they be able to free 
themselves from boss rule? We need more 
than educated citizens, of course. They 
must be active. They must take the trouble 
to vote, especially at the primaries, for it 
is at the primaries that bosses get control 
of the party machinery. And if a boss 
has party machinery, and if, then, his party 
comes into power, he can rule the city or 
state. His rule can really be challenged if 
ordinary citizens who receive no special 
favors and who are interested in good 
government will go to the primaries and 
vote according to their convictions. 

John: That is true. But can you expect 
people who have no axes to grind and who 
get no special favors from politicians to 
take the trouble to go to primaries 
to vote? 


Charles: I think eventually 
they may learn to do it, but of 
course they must do more than 
merely to vote. It costs money 
to carry on campaigns, and pol- 
iticians will serve those who raise 
the money. So long as nobody 
contributes to a campaign fund 
except those who expect to re- 
ceive special favors, we must ex- 
pect that government will be run 
in the interests of these special 
groups. If, however, political 
leaders knew that public-spirited 
citizens would contribute money 
to run campaigns, they would seek 
the favor of public-spirited citi- 
zens. There is no use for people 
to complain about boss rule so 
long as they themselves take no 
part in really supporting party 
organizations. 


Mary: Can’t we do something 
to remedy conditions here in our 
own city? Shouldn’t we be find- 
ing out about the local politicians 
and how they gain control? 


Charles: Better yet, we should be taking 
an interest in party politics. We should be 
finding out when primaries are held, and 
we should be helping to get out the vote 
in the primary elections in our own parties. 
We can do that even before we are voters. 

John: That would help, I am sure. 





BOSS PENDERGAST 
(From a caricature by 8. Robles in Fortim.) 


Ordinary citizens who are interested only 
in the common good can run their cities 
and states if they will take the trouble to 
do so, but if they aren’t willing to give 
time and money to it, party machinery, 
and hence governmental machinery, will 
be in the hands of professional politicians. 
Whether we call them bosses or not, the 
result will be the same. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 











1. In your opinion, are the sit-down strikers 
violating the property rights of the General 
Motors Corporation by occupying the fac- 
tories? What justification is there for applying 
these tactics? 

2. Under present arrangements, what ma- 
chinery does the federal government have to 
settle strikes such as that which has broken 
out in the General Motors Corporation? Do 
you consider this machinery adequate? If not, 
what changes do you think should be made? 

3. What justification, in your opinion, is 
there to the workers’ claim that only through 
strong organization can they protect themselves 
and increase their standards of living? 

4. How does the position of the army and 
navy in Japan differ from that of the military 
groups in other parliamentary nations? Does 
this contribute to political stability ? 

5. Why have the two leading parties in the 
Japanese Diet, as well as the principal business- 
men of Japan, changed their position relative 
to expansion? 

6. Do you agree with the interpretation of 
the Russian trials given by the New York 
Times? by the Washington Post? 

7. How do you account for the fact that 
during postwar periods there is always a 
discarding of traditional standards of mor- 
ality and a vast wave of materialism? 

8. How has the political alignment of powers 
in central and southeastern Europe been at- 
fected by the treaty between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria ? 

9. Would you say that, on the whole, the 
prospects of peace in Europe have been helped 
or harmed by Hitler’s speech before the Ger- 
man Reichstag? 

10. What is meant by farm “parity,” and 
how has it been effected during the last 
four years by governmental policy? 

11. How do you account for the fact that 
private philanthropy has failed to increase, 
despite returning prosperity ? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Senjuro Hayashi 
(sen-joo’-ro ha-yah’shee), Minseito (min-say’- 
to), Seiyukai (say-yoo’ki—é as in ice), Goering 
(gu’ring—s« as in burn), Francisco Franco 
(frahn-thee’sko frahn’ko), Leon Blum (lay- 
on’ bloom’—o as in go). 
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Sit-Down Strike in Automobile 
Industry Raises Serious Issues 


(Concluded from page 1) 


relationship between employer and worker 
which exists in the small factory. 

The employers, on the other hand, see 
the present strike as a desperate struggle 
on the part of labor for control of indus- 
try. According to them, a small minority 
of workers, led by the fiery John L. Lewis, 
is seeking to step in and dictate not only 
to the majority of the workers but to the 
management as well. In the General Mo- 
tors case, the management asserts that 
the workers have been well treated; have 
received far higher wages than the average 
paid to industrial workers; enjoy better 
working conditions; and in the main have 
been able to raise their standards of living. 
Without unions, the industry has been one 
of the most progressive in the nation. Not 
only have its wage and general labor pol- 
icies been better, but it has steadily im- 
proved the quality of its product and year 
after year has reduced the price. 


Industrial War 

Thus, in reality, what we have in the 
present strike is serious industrial warfare. 
The labor leaders are determined to push 
their fight to the finish. Not only are 
they striving to organize the automobile 
industry, but to carry their fight to the 
steel and rubber industries and to all others 
that operate along mass-production lines. 
They are determined to place labor in a 
sufficiently strong position to enable it to 
deal effectively with employers and to make 
the position of workers more secure and 
more prosperous. Powerful forces are 


lined up on both sides of this battle. 
Now, it is true, of course, that the right 





© Acme 
METHODS OF STRIKE-BREAKING 


A witness before the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee holds up a gas bomb of the type frequently 
used against strikers. 


of workers to form unions and bargain 
collectively with their employers is guar- 
anteed by law. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act, passed in July 1935, was de- 
signed, among other things, to protect “the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of as- 
sociation, self-organization, and designation’ 
of representatives of their own choosing, 
for the purpose of negotiating the terms 
and conditions of their employment.” But 
the constitutionality of the law has not yet 
been settled by the Supreme Court, and 
until a decision has been handed down, 
many employers have shown a reluctance 
to abide by its provisions. 

In fact, testimony brought forward at 
an investigation which is now being con- 
ducted by a special committee, headed by 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, shows 
that many companies have interfered with 
the right of workers to organize; have 
brought into their factories spies who have 
reported on union activities; and have 
fired employees because they have joined 
unions or helped to organize them. There! 
are over 200 different agencies which fur- 
nish labor spies. It is estimated that or- 
ganized labor is combed with some 40,000 
paid spies and that American industry as 
a whole pays around $80,000,000 yearly 
for the services of these agencies. 

The activities of these different agencies 
are varied. Some of the agents are used 
to organize company unions to forestall the 
organization of workers into independent 
labor unions. Others try to stir up dis- 
content among the unions and to cause 


members to break away. Many of them 
are used for the purpose of breaking up 
strikes, of replacing the men who leave 
their jobs. The La Follette investigation 
has so far shown that many of those hired 
as strikebreakers have criminal records. 


Labor’s Tactics 


Because of the powerful organization of 
most industries, labor leaders have felt that 
they must use strong tactics in order to 
deal effectively with employers. Con- 
fronted by working conditions which they 
deem unsatisfactory, the workers have a 
choice of three courses. They may meekly 
sit by and accept the terms of employment 
offered by the companies: the wages, hours 
of work, and other conditions. If they do 
not care to follow that course, they may 
seek to make their wishes felt by going out 
on strike, hoping to bring the employer to 
terms. The labor unions which are or- 
ganized along craft lines, thus including 
skilled or specialized workers, have been 
quite successful merely by going out on 
strike, because it is difficult for employers 
to replace such workers. But where the 
work in a factory requires little specializa- 
tion, a different situation arises, for it is 
easy for the employer to replace such 
workers. Thus, if they take the second 
course, they are likely to find that some- 
one else has taken their jobs as the com- 
pany brings in outside workers. This is 
especially true in times of depression when 
there is a large army of unemployed. 

The third course open to workers is to 
assume a more aggressive attitude toward 
their employers. They may seek not only 
to strike but to make the strike effective 
by preventing other workers from taking 
their place. They may picket the plant 
where they have been working. It is gen- 
erally in such cases that violence takes 
place, for the strikers frequently clash 
with police or guards or with strikebreak- 
ers. It is when the third course is followed 
that industrial warfare becomes serious. 


The Sit-Down Strike 


In the General Motors strike, the work- 
ers have followed the third course, al- 
though their tactics have differed from the 
past. Instead of leaving the plants and 
picketing them, they have staged a sit- 
down strike. They have occupied the fac- 
tories of the company, refusing to leave 
until the management has agreed to ne- 
gotiate with labor leaders. This type of 
strike is relatively new in America, al- 
though the present case is not the first time 
it has been used. It will be recalled that 
it was this type of strike that was widely 
used throughout France last spring. 

To the employers, the sit-down strike 
is particularly objectionable. Officials of 
the General Motors Corporation have in- 
sisted that they will not open negotiations 
until the sit-downers have evacuated the 





factories. They claim that the strikers are 
trespassing on property which does not 
belong to them. In other words, the em- 
ployers claim that the strikers are infring- 
ing upon private property rights. They 
have secured injunctions, or court orders, 
demanding that the workers leave the fac- 
tories, but they have made no great at- 
tempts to enforce them, fearing that seri- 
ous rioting might result. They have tried 
to starve them out and to freeze them out, 
but when riots threatened, they have given 
up these tactics. 

The workers are not convinced by these 
arguments. They contend that they are 
not occupying private property, but are: 
merely protecting their jobs. To work- 
ers, their only property is their job, and 
they must use the most effective means at 
their command to protect it. They say 
that they have no intention of taking over 
the property of others, but that they want 
to insure themselves against the loss of 
their jobs by sitting tight until the man- 
agement has agreed to negotiate with them 
on their demands. 


The sit-down strike has been demon- 
strated to be a highly effective weapon in 
the hands of workers, for it enables them 
to cripple an industry by preventing oper- 
ation. It must be admitted, also, that it 
might turn out to be a dangerous weapon 
if used in an industry upon which the pub- 
lic depended for some vital service. If, for 
example, the workers of a transportation 
company in Brooklyn should stage a sit- 
down strike in the power plant upon which 
the company depends for its electricity, 
as they recently threatened to do, trans- 
portation could be brought to a halt and 
the economic life of the community prac- 
tically paralyzed. Thus, this new method 
of exerting pressure upon employers has' 
caused no little uneasiness in industrial 
and governmental circles. 

Furthermore, the workers charge that 
the management of the General Motors 
Corporation is using the illegality of the 
sit-down strike as a blind to cover up its 
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THE NEW TECHNIQUE IN STRIKING 


Instead of walking out, workers are resorting to the sit-down method of occupying plants. 
brought them by friends and relatives. 


Supplies are 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT DO IN SETTLING STRIKES? 
Secretary of Labor Perkins believes it should have greater powers to enforce arbitration. 
here conferring with Governor Murphy of Michigan (on her left) and Alfred P. Sloan, president of 
General Motors (on her right), and other General Motors officials, 


She is shown 


opposition to unionization. They say that 
the automobile industry has not changed 
its attitude toward labor unions, even 
though laws have been passed for the 
purpose of guaranteeing to labor the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. In 
fact, that was one of the reasons for the 
sit-down strike at the beginning: to compel 
the company to recognize the principle 
of collective bargaining, which it has never 
fully. accepted. 


Mediation Agencies 


The present strike, and the maritime 
strike, in addition to the threat of future 
labor disturbances, have raised the ques- 
tion whether some means of settling such 
disputes without the great losses that 
come from strikes might be worked out; 
whether there might not be an impartial, 
disinterested body to mediate and attempt 
to compose the differences which arise 
between employers and workers. Of course, 
there is the National Labor Relations 
Board which was established to protect 
workers’ rights, but, as we have pointed 
out, its effectiveness has been limited in 
the present case. The Department of 
Labor attempts to iron out difficulties that 
arise and to settle strikes. It maintains 
a conciliation service, whose function is 
to bring representatives of strikers and 
employers together. But this service is 
greatly understaffed, and it can act merely 
in an advisory capacity. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, following 
her failure to bring Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, and John 
L. Lewis, labor leader, together, has sug- 
gested that the government’s power be 
strengthened. She has recommended that 
the Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor be given the power to compel 
representatives of workers and management 
to meet together and to present whatever 
evidence there is available on the strike 
situation. While such an arrangement 
would not give the government the power 
to force a settlement of strikes, it would, 
in the opinion of Miss Perkins, overcome 
one of the great weaknesses in the present 
mediation service. 

It has also been suggested that some 
type of mediation service, similar to that 
which exists in the railway industry, be 
established to cope with all labor disputes. 
In 1926, the Railway Labor Act was 
passed, setting up a mediation board to 
deal with labor disputes. This board acts 
before strikes break out, bringing labor 
leaders and company officials together, 
gathering and examining facts, and mak- 
ing recommendations. If its efforts to 
compose the differences fail, the workers 
are free to strike, but it is regarded as 
highly significant that during the 11 years 
the law has been in effect not once has 
there been a major strike in the railroad 
industry. Whatever formula is adopted, 
it is fairly certain that Congress will give 
increasing attention to labor problems dur- 
ing the coming months because of the 
seriousness of the issues raised by the 
automobile strike. 





